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THE INDIAN GOD DHANVANTARI 

Louis H. Gbay 

Uhiversiti or Nebraska 

Although Dhanvantabi is a deity of minor rank and 
importance, he merits somewhat detailed consideration since he 
is the only real Indian god of healing. The earliest known 
allusion to him appears to be Kausika Sutra 74. 6, which 
prescribes that a portion of the daily offering (baliharana) be 
placed "in the water-holder for Dhanvantari, [? Cloud-] Ocean, 
Herbs, Trees, Sky, and Earth" (udadhane dhanvantaraye samu- 
drayausadhivanaspatibhyo dyavdprthimbhydm). In this connexion 
it should be observed that healing properties are very widely 
ascribed to water and herbs. 

Sacrifice to Dhanvantari is frequently mentioned. "At evening 
and in the morning one should make offering of dressed ghee 
to the Agnihotr-gods, to Soma, to Vanaspati, to Agni-Soma, 
to Indra-Agni, to Heaven-Earth, to Dhanvantari, to Indra, to 
the All-Gods, to Brahma, saying, ^vdhd'" (Asvaldyana Gtrhya- 
Sutra 1. 2. 1 — 2), 1 and Dhanvantari receives a "Dhanvantari- 
leaf" (dhanvantaritaparna, Mdnava Grhya-Sutra 2. 12. 19). At 
the palcayajna, a Brahman must officiate at the "Dhanvantari- 
sacrifice", as he must at the similar rite in the caityayajna 
(A. G-S. 1. 3. 6; 1. 12. 5). 2 One year after the namakarana, 
a goat and a sheep must be offered to^Agni and Dhanvantari 



1 In M. G-S. 2. 12. 2—3, the order is Agni-Soma, Dhanvantari, All- 
Gods, Prajapati, Agni Svistakrt; in Gautama Dharma-&astra 5. 10, Agni, 
Dhanvantari, All-Gods, Prajapati Svistakrt; in Manu 3. 84—86, Agni, 
Soma, Agni-Soma, All-Gods, Dhanvantari, Euhu, Anumati, Prajapati, 
Heaven-Earth, Svistakrt. 

2 For the baliharana, pakayajna, and caityayajna see Hillebrandt, 
Ritual-Litteratvr, pp. 74; 20, 71, 72—73; 86—87. 
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(M. G-8. 1. 18. 8). According to the Mdrkandeya Purana (29. 17), 
the oblation to Dhanvantari must be placed to the north-east, 
the quarter in which he dwells (cf. also Visnu Purana, tr. 
Wilson, 3. 118; Mahabharata 13. 97. 12). 

In the Mahabharata (3. 3. 25; 13. 17. 104) Dhanvantari is 
one of the 108 names of the Sun and one of the 1008 names 
of Siva; but it is doubtful whether these facts are of real 
significance in view of the Indian tendency to identify deities 
of divergent character by syncretism. The epic also recounts 
the legend most generally known concerning him, telling how, 
after the Ocean of Milk had been churned for a thousand 
years, he arose, the very Ayur-Veda, bearing a staff and a 
white bowl containing amrta (dhanvantaris tato devo vwpusman 
udatisthata, svetam kamandalum bibhrad amrtam yatra tisthati, 
Mahabharata 1. 18. 38; atha varsasahasrena dyurvedamayah 
puman, udatisthat sudharmatmd sadandah sdkamandaluh, atha 
dhanvantarir nama, Ramayana 1. 45. 31 — 32; cf. Visnu Purana, 
tr. Wilson, 1. 144). According to the Bhagavata Purana 
(1. 13. 17), he was the twelfth avatar of Visnu, from whom he, 
"beholding the Ayur-Veda" (ayurvedadrg), "was manifestly risen, 
limb for limb" (sa vai bhagavatah saksad visnor amsamsasam- 
bhavah dhanvantarir; ib. 8. 8. 34). 

Besides this incarnation, Dhanvantari had a second avatar. 
The Visnu Purana (tr. Wilson, 4. 32 — 33) makes him a King 
of Kasi (Benares), the great-great-great-great-great grandson 
of the famous Pururavas. He was free from human infirmities 
and possessed universal knowledge in every incarnation. In the 
life just previous to his avatar as Dhanvantari, Visnu had 
conferred upon him the boon of being born a Ksatriya and 
of becoming the author of medical science, besides being entitled 
to a share of the oblations offered to the gods. Similarly the 
Trikdndasesa (2. 7. 21) identifies him with "Divodasa, King of 
Kasi, nectar-born" (dhanvantarir divoddsah kasirajah sudhod- 
bhavah). The Bhagavata Purana (2. 7. 21) also knows of this, 
speaking of "the glorious Dhanvantari, the very mention of 
whose name straightway slays the diseases of men oppressed 
with many diseases; . . . and, incarnate in the world, he teaches 
the Ayur-Veda" (dhanvantaris ca bhagavan svayam eva Jcirtir 
ndmnah nrnmn pururujam ruja ds'u hanti . . . ayus ca vedam 
anusasty avatlrya loke). This same Purana gives (9. 17. 4 — 5) 
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the genealogy Kasya, Kasi, Rastra, Dirghatamas, Dhanvantari, 
Ketumant, and Bhimaratha; while the Harivamsa (29. 10. 26 — 28; 
32. 21 — 22) makes the line Ka§a (or Kasika), Dirghatapas, 
Dhanvantari, Ketumant, Bhimaratha. In the latter poem (29. 
9 — 28) we have a somewhat detailed account which may briefly 
be summarised. In reward for the penances of the aged King 
Dirghatapas, Dhanvantari again arose from the ocean and for 
a second time became incarnate on earth. In his former birth 
he had meditated upon Visnu as soon as he perceived the 
mighty god; and Hari had named him Abja ("Water-Born"). 
He had besought Visnu, whose son he considered himself, for 
a share in sacrificial offerings and for a position upon earth; 
but the former had already been portioned, and only the latter 
remained available. Nevertheless, in his second avatar he would 
enjoy the dignity of a god, and would be worshipped by the 
twice-born with caru (oblations of boiled rice or barley; cf. the 
pakayajna of the Sutras), mantras, vows, and japas (muttered 
prayers); while he would also promulgate the Ayur-Veda, which 
he already knew. The second incarnation, as Visnu promised, 
took place in the second Dvapara Yuga, when Dirghatapas 
besought Abja for a son. Thus Dhanvantari was born in the 
King's house and in due time became ruler of Kasi, where- 
upon, having acquired knowledge of the Ayur-Veda from 
Bharadvaja, he divided the duties of physicians into eight 
classes and conferred his lore upon his disciples. 

According to medical tradition, as given in the Susruta- 
samhita (1. 2, 12, 16), the divine physician Dhanvantari, in- 
carnate as Divodasa, King of Kasi, received the Ayur-Veda 
from Brahma through the successive mediation of Prajapati 
(or Daksa), the ASvins, and Indra, and then taught it to 
Susruta and the latter's six colleagues. To Dhanvantari are 
likewise ascribed the Dhanvantarinighantu, the oldest Indian 
medical glossary (though not of very ancient date), and a 
number of minor treatises. 3 

Later still, Dhanvantari, together with Ksapanaka, Amara- 
simha, Sanku, Vetalabhatta, Ghatakarpara, Kalidasa, Varaha- 
mihira, and Vararuci, constituted the "nine gems" at the court 



3 Jolly, Medicin, pp. 12—14; Aufrecht, Catalogus Catalogorum, 1. 267, 
3. 38; cf. Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunde, 2»d ed., 2. 518—519. 
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of Vikrama (Haeberlin, Kavya-Sangrdha, p. 1). It became a 
proverb that even the physician Dhanvantari could not help 
the dead (a/pi dhanvantarir vaidydh him karoti gatayusi, Hito- 
•padesa 3. 141 = 4. 62); tradition told that, although he was 
"a goodly leech, a poet and a prince, and (an incarnation of 
both) Visnu and Siva, his gain was only the killing of a cow, 
since in the house of a fool neither profit, weal, nor wealth is 
received" (sadvaidye kavibhupatau harihare labliah param go- 
vadhah, Bohtlingk, Indische Spricche, 2 nd ed., no. 6486); and he, 
too, died, though, like Vetarani and Bhoja, he had been able 
to cure serpents' bites (dhammantari vetarani ca bliojo \ visani 
hantvana bhujangamanam \ suyanti te kalakata tath' eva, Jataka 
510, Visatinipata 340). 4 

Dhanvantari's name is still known in India. One tradition 
of the origin of the caste of Camars (the curriers, tanners, and 
daylaborers found throughout Upper India) 

"makes them out to be the descendants of Nona or Lona Ohamarin, 
who is a deified witch much dreaded in the eastern part of the 
Province. Her legend tells how Dhanwantari, the physician of the 
gods, was bitten by Takshaka, the king of the snakes, and knowing 
that death approached he ordered his sons to cook and eat his body 
after his death, so that they might thereby inherit his skill in medicine. 
They accordingly cooked his body in a cauldron, and were about to 
eat it, when Takshaka appeared to them in the form of a Brahman, 
and warned them against this act of cannibalism. So they let the 
cauldron float down the Ganges, and as it floated down, Lona, the 
Ohamarin, who was washing on the bank of the river, not knowing 
that the vessel contained human flesh, took it out and partook of 
the ghastly food. She at once obtained power to cure diseases, and 
especially snake-bite" (Orooke, The Tribes and Castes of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, 2. 170—171; cf. also his Popular Religion 
and Folk-Lore of Northern India, 2nd e d., 2. 285). 

Dhanvantari is likewise an important figure in the Panjabi 
legend of Princess Niwal Dal. According to this tale, Raja 
Parag (the Pariksit of the Mahabharata) was King of Safldon 
(a town in the Jind District of the Panjab) and a disciple 
(chela) of "Dhanvantari the Physician" (Dharihantar [or Dhantar, 
Dhanantar, Dhanthar] Baid); and in his capital were three 



* A chapter in the fourth book of the Brahmavaivarta Purana is 
entitled Dhanvantaridarpabhanga; but the text is not accessible to me 
at present. 
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wells, one of which contained amrta (Temple, The Legends of 
the Punjab, 1. 415, 440,. 441, 451, 492, 494, 501). Against her 
father's will, he married Niwal Dai, daughter of the Naga 
monarch Basak (Vasuki); wherefore Basak sent the Nag Chhimba, 
who bit Parag and killed him. A charm recited by Niwal Dal 
restored him to life, but Basak sent two other Nags, Sutak 
and Patak, who again slew Parag, to be revived once more 
by his wife. 8 A Nag named Jiwan now caused his death for 
a third time, and Niwal Dai was unable to bring him back. 
She therefore summoned Dhanthar, who dwelt in the Abu 
forest; and though Parag had already been cremated, he 
revivified the ashes by touching them with sejun (Euphorbia 
antiquorum, or milk-hedge). 6 Nevertheless, the Nag Tatig 
succeeded in biting Parag, who thus met his fourth death. 
This time Dhanthar was not only unable to bring him back 
to life, but was himself fatally bitten (ib. pp. 490 — 492, 494 r 
497, 499 — 505, 512). As he lay dying, he bade his disciples 
to "cook and eat me; cut up all my flesh, and you will all 
become as Dhanthar the Leech" {mujlie sab pakake kha lend,, 
ji; mera mas sab hat lo, ji; turn sab dhanthar baid ho jdo, ji); 
but Tatig induced the farmers to stone the chelas, and birds 
of prey carried off the flesh (ib. pp. 504 — 506). The development 
of the story is shown by the fact that in the standard Sanskrit 
version (Mahabharata 1. 40 — 44) Pariksit (Parag) — here King 
of Hastinapura — dies when bitten by the serpent Taksaka, and 
no mention is made of any attempt to restore him to life. 

Shrines in honor of Dhanvantari are rare. Nevertheless, 
about two miles east of Naoli, near the boundary of Bhainsror 
and Bhanpura, in Udaipur, is a Takaji-ka-kund ("Fountain of 
the Snake-King"). 

"The road, through a jungle, over the flat highland, or Pat'har, 
presents no indication of the fountain, until you suddenly find yourself 



5 The repeated deaths of Parag preserve the tradition that Pariksit 
was killed before birth by Asvatthaman, but revived by Krsna (Maha- 
bharata 10. 16. 1—16; 14. 64. 8; 70. 12). 

6 In Bengal the related Euphorbia ligularia is sacred to the serpent- 
goddess Mumsa, and its root, mixed with black pepper, is used both 
internally and externally for the cure of snake-bite (Roxburgh, Flora 
Indica, Calcutta, 1874, p. 392). 

22 JAOS 42 
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on the brink of a precipice nearly 200 feet in depth, crowded with 
noble trees, on which the knotted koru is conspicuous. The descent 
to this glen is over masses of rock; and about half-way down a 
small platform, are two shrines, one containing the statue of Takshac, 
the snake-king, the other of Dhanwantari, the physician who was 
produced at the churning of the ocean. The coond or fountain is 
at the southern extremity of the abyss" (Balfour, Cyclopaedia of India, 
3rd ed., 1. 932—933). 

The meaning of the name Dhanvantari is not wholly certain. 
The Major Petrograd Dictionary (3. 863) explains it as "he 
who passes through [tari] in the bow [dhanvan]"; but there is 
no allusion whatever to the deity's association with a bow. 
There is, however, a homonymous, though etymologicaliy un- 
related, word dhanvan, "arid land, desert", and its cognate, 
dhanu, denotes "sandbank, island" (especially "island in the 
cloud-ocean", i. e. "cloud"; ib. coll. 863, 858). 7 The word dhanu 
has been examined with great care by Persson (Beitrage zur 
indogermanischen Wortforschung, pp. 39 — 44), who connects it 
with Lithuanian denis, "deck (of a boat)", Irish don, "terra, 
ground, place", 8 Old High German tenni, "area", Anglo-Saxon 
denu, "valley, dale" (Scottish den, dean), as well as with Greek 
Oevap "palm of the hand, sole of the foot, hollow of the sea and 
in the altar", Old High German tenar, tenra, "hollow of the 
hand". It would appear, then, that the name means "whose 
boat is the [cloud-]island" (for tari in the sense of "boat" see 
Major Petrograd Dictionary, 3. 269). 

A study of Dhanvantari's birth from the churning of the 
cosmic Ocean of Milk (the later surrogate of the Vedic sky- 
ocean) and of his association in the Sutras with the celestial 
deities Soma (as the moon), Indra, Agni (in his heavenly 
aspect), and Brahma suggests that he also was a celestial 
divinity; more especially, it would seem, a cloud-god. On the 
other hand, the clouds play curiously little part in Vedic 



t Cf. also Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, 
1. 388, 389—390. The view of Pischel (Vedische Studien, 2. 69—70) that 
dMnu means "water, fluids, Soma", and is connected with dhan(v), "to 
run, flow", is quite improbable. The word dhanu, "bow", is oxytone. 

8 Pedersen (Vergleichende Grammatik der keltischen Sprachen, 1. 89) 
connects don rather with Greek x^'j e tc. 
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religion; 9 and, accordingly, a cloud-deity would tend to be 
dropped from the company of the great gods, though still 
receiving honor in actual cult among the people. Thus it was 
only natural that Dhanvantari should not be named in the 
Vedas, but should be worshipped in the Sutras and should figure 
in the epics and Puranas, as well as in folk-stories of the 
present day. It may well have been that he was absorbed, in 
the Vedas, by the rain-god Parjanya. 10 

If this argumentation is correct, it is not difficult to see why 
Dhanvantari was conceived as a deity of healing. Prom the 
ocean of the sky the clouds pour down fertilising rain, water 
which gives life to plants and trees, which revives parched and 
suffering vegetation, which heals the distress of man and beast. 
Prom this special healing it was but a natural step to healing 
from all suffering and from disease. Then, when the art of 
medicine and surgery was developed, it was felt that gods, like 
men, must have their physician, and that so vital a science must 
have a divine head. Thus it was, perchance, that Dhanvantari 
regained the status which he had lost, though transferred, so 
to speak, from the old Cloud-Bureau, absorbed in the Rain- 
Ministry, to the newly created Department for Medicine. Later 
still, he again suffered demotion, and an attempt was made to 
euhemerise him; so that, from being an independent god, he 
became an avatar of Visnu, then, aided by the development of 
a medical school at KaSi which needed a divine patron, an 
earthly king, and at last a leech who was mortal. Our outline, 
if rightly sketched, is an interesting history of the vicissitudes 
of an Indian god! 

Cloud-deities are none too common outside India. In Greece 
Ne<j>i\t] appears as the wife of Athamas, by whom she was the 
mother of Phrixus and Helle; and another Nephele was mother 
of the Centaurs by Ixion. 11 In an Irish poem by Grilla Coemain 
(t 1072), Nel ("Cloud"), who married Scote, a daughter of 
Pharaoh, is the father of Gaedel the Blue: 

9 Bergaigne, La Religion vidique, 1. 5, 252; 2. 377, 398, 504; 3. 27—28; 
Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie, 1. 313; 3. 185; Macdonell, Yedic Mytho- 
logy, pp. 60, 78, 83. 

io Cf. Bergaigne, 3. 27—28; Macdonell, p. 83. 

« Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie und Beligionsgesehiehte, pp. 79, 565, 
921; 465, 830. 
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QaiAtl glas o-tat Gaedil, "Gaedel the Blue, whence the Gaidels, 

Mac side Niuil nert-mdinig; Was son of the Sid i 2 Nel, rich in strength; 

Robo thren tlar acus tair Mighty was he in the west and the east, 

Nel, mac Foeniusa Farsaid. Nel, son of Feinius Farsaid."i3 

In Teutonic mythology, E. H. Meyer has sought to interpret 
Frigg and Freyja as cloud-goddesses, but in this he is quite 
-wrong.!*! Similarly, the Slavic Vily have been explained as 
originally cloud-maidens; but although some of them actually 
live in the clouds, where they build fantastic castles, they are, 
more probably, spirits of the dead, their name being possibly 
connected with Lithuanian vele, "ghost". 15 

The Babylonians, Jastrow suggests (Die Religion Babyloniens 
und Assyriens, 1. 60), may have had a cloud-goddess in Ga- 
tum-dug, whom magic texts term the mother of Ea, the divinity 
of the watery deep. It is also possible that the pagan 
Aramaeans worshipped a cloud-deity if the pj?D of an inscription 
from Tema (CIS 2. 114; cf. Cooke, Text-Book of North- Semitic 
Inscriptions, p. 199) is an abbreviation of a theophorous name, 
and if it is an w-formation from the group represented by 
Hebrew J5JJ, Syriac UJb.., Arabic ^>U*, "cloud", from ££, "to 
appear" (cf. also ^-i», "appearance of an object before one" — 

ft j» 

corresponding exactly in form to }3J> — ^U, "phenomenon, cloud"; 
Cooke compares, further, the Nabataean and Palmyrene proper 
names KiJ?D and "OyD, "Mawcuos"). If, for example, pyn is a 
Pa'el participle, corresponding to a Syriac «£>>*, the name may 
answer precisely, in meaning, to the Homeric Nc^eAjjycpeTa. 

12 Concering the Sid see MacCulloch, The Religion of the Ancient Celts, 
pp. 63 — 65 ; Celtic Mythology (in Mythology of All Races, 3), pp. 49—53. 

13 Book of Leinster, p. 3, col. 2; cf. D'Arbois de Jubainville, Introduc- 
tion a I'etude de la litterature celtique, pp. 291—292; Le Cercle mytholo- 
gique irlandais, pp. 39 — 40, 88 — 89. 

11 Germanische Mythologie, pp. 202, 266 — 293 (for his cloud-theories 
generally see ib. pp. 81, 87—91, 97, 108—109, 112, 123—124, 156—157, 
189); cf. against this interpretation Mogk, Germanische Mythologie, 2n4 
ed., pp. 140—144. The name Prigg is connected with Sanskrit priyd, 
"wife", and Freyja with Old High German frouwa, "lady", Greek Tp&rot 
<,*rpo-J-o-TOS, etc. 

is Krek, Einleitung in die slavische Literaturgeschichte, 2nd e d., p. 799; 
but see Leger, La Mythologie slave, pp. 166 — 177 ; Machal, Slavic Mythology 
(in Mythology of All Races, 3), pp. 256 — 260. Of. also Hanusch, Wissen- 
schaft des slawisclien Mythus, pp. 305 — 308. 
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Cooke further notes that )1J?D may lie behind the Edessan deity 
Movipos, associated with the sun-god (Julian, Orationes, 4. 150, 
ed. Spanheim) and identified by Iamblichus (apud Julian, loc. 
tit.), who terms him ^Atov ndpeSpos, with Hermes (cf. Baethgen, 
Beitrdge zur semitischen Beligionsgeschichte, p. 76). It must be 
emphasised, however, that the etymology here suggested is the 
reverse of certain and that it is advanced merely as a possibility. 

Among the Polynesians, on the other hand, true cloud-gods 
seem to have been known. Here belong a series of sister 
deities of the volcano of Kirauea in Hawaii, recorded by Ellis 
(Polynesian Researches, 4. 248): Hiata-wawahi-lani ("Heaven- 
rending Cloud -holder"), Hiata-noho-lani ("Heaven -dwelling 
Cloud-holder"), Hiata-taarava-mata ("quick-glancing-eyed Cloud- 
holder"), Hiata-hoi-te-pori-a-Pele ("Cloud-holder embracing the 
bosom of Pele"), Hiata-ta-bu-enaena ("Red-hot Cloud-holding 
Mountain"), Hiata-tareiia ("G-arland-encircled Cloud-holder"), 
and Hiata-opio ("Young Cloud-holder"). In Tonga, Tui sua 
Bulotu, to whom appeal was made in household misfortunes, 
was perhaps a god of cloud and fog (Waitz-Gerland, Anthro- 
pologie der Naturvolker, 6. 289); and so possibly was the Maori 
Tawhaki (ib. p. 274). 

As regards the American Indians, I am indebted to my 
colleague, Professor H. B. Alexander, for the following note: 

"The Pueblo and Navaho Indians of the arid south-west of North 
America have a highly developed cloud-symbolism in their art and 
ritual associated with a variety of mythic beings which are, or have 
been, virtual cloud-deities. Hump-backed sky-daemons — the hump 
being a cloud-pack — occur frequently in myth and not infrequently 
in art; the Navaho Ganaskidi serves as a type. The Zufii TJwannami, 
the shadow-people who rise from earth as vapour, floating on 
feather-plumes, are apparently associated with the worship of ancestors 
as well as with the cult of the sky: cirrus clouds tell that the Uwan- 
nami are floating about for pleasure; cumulus and nimbus clouds 
reveal that the earth is to be watered. But undoubtedly the most 
striking of the nephelomorphic deities of the New World is the 
Plumed Serpent, in art invariably represented with cloud-symbols, 
and in myth clearly an embodiment of the rain-cloud as a source of 
fertility ; while, in some mythic elements, he is interestingly extended 
to the cloudy star-path, the Milky "Way. The very ancient Pueblo 
triskelion, the Awanyu, is an early precursor of this deity, who is, 
with little doubt, identical with the Aztec and Maya 'Green Feather- 
Snake' (Quetzalcoatl, Kukulcan, Gucumatz) and with the Maya 
Itzamna ('House [or 'Lap'] of the Dews'), whose idol at Izamal, 
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according to Lizana, gave his worshippers the ritual phrase, ytzen 
caan, ytzen muyal ('I am the dew, the substance of the sky and of 
the clouds'). In the Andean region, Bochica and Viracocha seem 
certainly to belong to the Plumed-Serpent cycle, though Viracocha 
had apparently developed into an embodiment of the whole vault of 
the sky; yet that he was no 'Shining Sky', but rather a giver of rain, 
is evidenced by the streams of tears flowing from his eyes in glyptic 
representations. The Sisiutl, or horned serpent, of the American 
North-West Coast appears to be an entirely analogous embodiment 
of the clouds that form above the ocean." 



Excursus I — Divodasa. 

The monarch Divodasa, ruler of Kasi, in whom, according 
to some traditions, Dhanvantari became incarnate, is himself a 
legendary figure. The name was borne by more than one other 
famous personage in Vedic and post-Vedic times; 16 but the 
Divodasa whom we are here considering was a Bharata, so 
that the later Divodasa, King of Kasi, naturally appears in 
the MahabMrata, which is, indeed, our principal source of 
knowledge concerning him. In this connexion the most important 
passage of the epic is 13. 30. 10 — 57. In Kasi reigned King 
HaryaSva, who was slain in battle with the sons of Haihaya 
Yltahavya, the same fate befalling Haryasva's son and successor, 
Sudeva. The latter's son, Divodasa, followed him on the throne 
and, at Indra's command, rebuilt and fortified Kasi, ruling 
over a great and prosperous realm until he, in his turn, was 
defeated by the hereditary foe. He fled to the hermitage of 
Bharadvaja, whose sacrifice in the King's behalf was so potent 
that the monarch begat a son, Pratardana, whom his father 
set upon the throne and who slew the sons of Haihaya, who 
himself sought refuge in Bhrgu's hermitage. The story of the 
birth of Pratardana is told in 5. 117. 1—21; and in 12. 96. 21, 
we learn that Divodasa forfeited the fruits of his conquests 
because, after subduing his foes, he deprived them of their 
sacrificial fires, their ghee, and their food. 17 



16 Major Petrograd Dictionary, 3. 624. For the Vedic Divodasa see 
Bergaigne, 2. 341—345; Macdonell and Keith, 1. 363—364. 

»? For references in the Marivamsa and the Puranas see Visnu Purana, 
tr. Wilson, 4. 33—36; for an attempt to reconstruct these events as history 
see Pargiter, in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1910, pp. 38 — 40. 
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It is not evident at first sight why Dhanvantari should he 
regarded as incarnate in this King, hut study of the earlier 
literature reveals what is at least a plausihle reason. The Vedic 
Divodasa is associated with the bardic family of the Bharad- 
vajas (Rig-Veda 1. 116. 18; 6. 16. 5, 19; 31. 4). According to 
the Pancavimsa Brahmana (15. 3. 7), Bharadvaja was the 
household priest (purohita) of Divodasa; the Kathaha-Samhita 
(31. 10) states that he gave a kingdom to Pratardana; and 
the Kausitaki Upanisad (3. 1) speaks of "Divodasian Pratardana" 
(pratardano daivodasir; cf. Macdonell and Keith, 1. 363 — 364, 
2. 29—30, 97—98). 

But if Bharadvaja is thus associated with Divodasa, he is 
also brought into connexion, in at least one passage {Bankhayana 
Grhya-Siltra 2. 14. 4), with Dhanvantari, who is there termed 
"Bharadvaja Dhanvantari" when worshipped in the VaiSvadeva 
("AU-Grod") sacrifice. Possibly we may thus proceed a step 
farther. The Bharadvajas formed one of the two chief branches 
of the Angirasas (Ludwig, Der Bigveda, 3. 128), and the 
Brhaddevatd expressly states (5. 102 — 103) that "Bharadvaja, 
who was a preceptor among the Maruts, was a grandson of 
Angiras" (jbharadvdjo . . . marutsv asid gurur yas ca sa eva 
'ngiraso napdt). The Angirasas were pre-eminently priests of 
magic (Bloomfield, The Atharvaveda, p. 9); while their art 
(angirasa) was "fearful" (ghora) and was essentially witchcraft, 
sorcery, spells, evil magic (ib. pp. 8, 9, 22). Their name is 
etymologically connected with Old Persian ayyapos (ipyaTijs, 
inr-qperrfs, dx^ocpopos. r/ A«£is Se Tltpvixr). a-qprnva St kcu tovs (k 
SiaSoxrjs /3a<riAua>r>s ypa/t/taT^opovs, Hesychius), and Greek oyyeAos, 

"messenger". 18 Thus the Angirasas were originally messengers 



18 See Excursus II. The word angiras has hesitatingly been connected 
by Hopkins (The Religions of India, p. 167) with Sanskrit Angara, "coal"; 
by L. Meyer (Mandbuch der griechischen Etymologie, 1. 210) with Sanskrit 
anga, "member of the body"; by Bugge (in Bezzeribergtrs Beitrage, 14. 
62) with Latin ambulo, "to go back and forth, journey"; and by Prellwitz 
(Etymologisches Worterbtich der griechischen Sprache, 2nd e d., p. 3) with 
Lithuanian algis, "angelus summorum deorum." None of these etymologies 
is convincing. For various views concerning the Angirasas see Bergaigne, 
1. 47—48; 2. 307—321; Oldenberg, Religion des Veda, pp. 127—128; 
Macdonell, pp. 142—143; Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie, 2. 156—169. 
It is suggested by G. W. Brown, in this Journal (41. 159—160), that 
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between gods and men, very possibly shamanists. Tbeir ancestor 
was derived, according to tbe Gopatha Brahmana (1. 7), 
successively from tbe saline ocean, from Varuna, and from 
Mrtyu ("Death"), tbus establisbing bis dread, though celestial, 
nature. 

It was in tbis manner, we may conjecture, tbat, since botb 
Dbanvantari and Divodasa were associated witb Bharadvaja, 
tbe cloud-deity was believed to bave been incarnate in tbe 
king. Furthermore, since tbe Bharadvajas were probably in 
origin cbanters of magic songs, as is sbown by tbeir connexion 
with tbe Angirasas and by tbe attribution to tbem of tbe 
sixth book of tbe Rig-Veda, it was, very possibly, they who 
intoned the spells which constrained the clouds to pour down 
blessings on vegetation, animals, and men, healing all their 
distress and curing all then- ills. In course of time, on earth 
the sorcerer disappeared, and tbe pious bard lived on; in 
heaven the cloud-deity vanished, and the healing god remained. 

Excursus II — Ahgiras and "Ayyapos. 

The Hesychian gloss ayyapos, quoted in the preceding Ex- 
cursus, has commonly been treated as one word (e. g. by Lagarde, 
Gesammelte Abhandlungen, p. 184), thus leading to considerable 
confusion. It seems preferable to see in the gloss two etymologic- 
ally unrelated homonyms: (1) ayyapos- 6 ek 8jaSox»js /?ao-iAu<os 
ypap.p.a7r]4>6pos; (2) ayyapor IpyaDjs, wrfpenjs, ax8o<p6pos. The state- 
ments of Suidas add nothing new; but the author of tbe 
Etymologicum Magnum attempts to make a semantic connexion 

between the two words: sAeyov St kou. tow orafyxovs ayyapa, ko.1 
tovs iirl t<£ KadoSrjyelv TrapaXajxjiavojJ.kvov<s axovra'S . . . oOtv /cat to «'s 
fiao-iXiKas dnayetv ti XP € " 1S ayyaptveiv XtytTai- kcu dyyapaa, SouAa'a- k<u 
dyyaptos, SoCAos (s. vv. ayyapevio, dyyapovs). This seems rather 
strained; forced labor in tbe delicate duties of tbe Royal Post 
would scarcely be satisfactory. 



Angiras is mentioned in a charm published by J. A. Montgomery (Incan- 
tation Texts from Nippur, p. 196), where "in the name of DVIMK" occurs 
between similar invocations of ibt 13 in'H and kMhs. It seems somewhat 
more probable, however, that the allusion is to ayyapos, particularly as 
the other names in the text to which Brown appeals — Hindu and Hin- 
duitha — are Persian rather than Indian in form. 
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The first ayyapo? is doubtless connected with Greek ayyeXos. 
It occasionally appears in Greek as a Persian term, e. g. Hero- 
dotus 8. 98 (tovto to Spdpvqfxa tQv «nra>v KaXeovtri Hipo-au ayyaprjiov ■ 

cf. 3. 126), Josephus (Antiquitates, 11. 2), and Plato Comicus 
(frag. 220, ed. Kock, Fragmenta comicorum Graecorum, 1. 161; 
cf. also Aristophanes of Byzantium, Fragmenta, ed. Nauck, 
p. 172); and may even be found, as we have seen (note 18), 
in an Aramaic charm. Whether, on the other hand, the 
ayyapos of Aeschylus (Agamemnon 269: <f>pvKrbs 8e <f>pvKrbv 8evp' 
dir' dyyapov irvpbs hrepirev) is the Persian word, as is usually 
supposed (e. g. Schrader, Reallexikon der indogermanischen 
Altertumskunde, p. 636; L. Meyer, 1. 209—210), seems doubtful 
Like Latin angarius, "messenger" (e. g. Lucilius, 200; also 
regarded by Walde, Lateinisches etymologisches Worterbiich, 
2 nd ed., p. 41, as borrowed), it is quite explicable from the 
pre-form *awgr r o-, which is likewise the basis of Sanskrit angiras 
and Old Persian ayyapos (cf. Brugmann, Grundrifi der ver- 
gleichenden Grammatik der indogermanischen Sprachen, 2 nd ed., 
1. 452, 456, 460, 464, 467; Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik, 
1. 24, 141). This view of the independent origin of the Greek 
and Latin words receives support from Spanish dngaro, "signal 
smoke", and Modern Greek ayyapa, "(couriers') stations". Prom 
the Greek ayyapos are derived the verb dyyapevo>, "to dispatch 
as a post-messenger", and the noun dyyapeta, "slow, heavy, 
ox-drawn public vehicle" (Van Herwerden, Lexicon Graecum 
suppletorium et dialecticum, pp. 8 — 9; cf. also Latin angaria, 
"clabularis currus vel iumentum", e. g. Digesta, 50. 4. 18. 21). 
Another formation from the same base appears in Greek 
ayyepios' ayyeAos (Hesychius) from *ayyepos i. e. a -ro-suffix where 
Greek ayyeAos shows a suffix in -Zo-; 19 and this possibly survives 
in Old Spanish anguera, enguera, engera, "compensation for 
unauthorised use of an animal", Portuguese angueira, "hire of 
an animal for riding or burden". 20 



19 It is quite incorrect to consider dyyeW as a Hellenised form of 
iyyapos, as does Keller (Lateinische Volksetymologie und Verwandtes, 
pp. 328—329). 

20 For the Romance words see Korting, Lateinisch-Romanisches Worter. 
buch, 2nd Q(H, t no . $43 j where — as is too often the case — words from 
different bases are jumbled together in a single article. 
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Plainly this group is unconnected with Pahlavi and New 
Persian angdrdan, "to estimate, think, recount", as Horn (Grund- 
rifi der neupersischen Etymologie, p. 28) maintains against 
Lagarde (loc. cit). Nor is it wholly clear that it is to he found 
inHehrew JTiisK, Aramaic K^K, Syriac IJsJ^l, "letter", as Andreas 
(in Marti, Eurzgefafite Grammatik der biblisch-aramdischen 
Sprache, p. 51*) holds, for these are more probably borrowed 
from Assyrian egirtu (Oxford Hebrew Dictionary, pp. 8, 1078). 

The second ayyapos has in Greek the derivatives ayyapeia- 
BovXeia (Hesychius), dyyapevu, "to compel" (e. g. Matthew 5. 41, 
where the Vulgate has angario and the Gothic, ananaupjan; 
Hesychius also cites the meaning "to pledge" — iyyvarat), dyyapo- 
<pope«), "to suffer distress" (examples in Van Herwerden, p. 9). 
In Latin, angaria, "villanage" — whence Italian angheria, "ex- 
tortion", and obsolete English angariate — is found; and through 
the Osmanli Turkish borrowed word come Bulgarian angariya, 
gariya, "compulsory service", Albanian angari "oppression, 
compulsion" (Berneker, Slavisches etymologisches Wbrterbuch, 
1, 29; G. Meyer, Etymologisches Wbrterbuch der albanesischen 
Sprache, p. 12), and Modern Greek dyyapem, "extortion, ungrateful 
toil", dyyapevto, "to overtax, vex." Here, too, perhaps belongs 
Judaeo-Persian angurya, "distress" OKfil nDT b& tmiMS; Bacher, 
Ein hebraisch-persisches Wbrterbuch aus dem vierzehnten Jahr- 
hundert, Hebrew part, p. 46), as is certainly the case with 
Talmudic KnaiK. "forced labor, corvee", KBTiajS, "commissioner 
of forced public labor" (Jastrow, Dictionary of the Targumim, 
p. 81). 

The group is derived by Jensen (in Horn, pp. 28 [note 3], 254) 
from Assyrian agru, "hireling" (cf. Arabic ^S\, "to recompense, 
give wages to", Syriac #4^1, "to hire", Hebrew rVJUg, "payment", 
Palmyrene K'nUKS — rr) jLoQ&r* [Cooke, p. 333]), the develop- 
ment postulated being agru > *aggaru > *angaru, and the other 
Semitic cognates being borrowed from the Assyrian. 

Without pretending definitely to determine the problem of 
the origin of this ayyapos, one may at least suggest the possi- 
bility that it is a -ro- formation to a base *onog-, which appears 
in Old Irish ong, "tribulation, chastisement, groan" {ong i. 
fochaid ocus cose, i. uch; Cormac's Glossary, p. 34), Old Danish 
ank, "grief, distress", Middle Dutch anken, "to sigh, groan" 
(Liden, Studien zur altindischen und vergleichenden Sprach- 
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geschichte, p. 71; cf., further, W aide, p. 850; Berneker, 1. 268 — 269; 
Boisacq, Dictionnaire etymologique de la langue grecque, p. 683; 
Falk and Torp, Norwegisch-danisches etymologisches Worterbuch, 
pp. 30, 1432). 

The group of Old Church Slavic y§dza, "disease", Anglo- 
Saxon inca, "doubt, grievance", Lithuanian erikti, "to torment, 
oppress", ingis "sluggard", sometimes connected with the group 
of ong, scarcely belongs to it. G-egish Albanian angoy, "to sigh, 
groan, weep, lament, comfort," might seem to be cognate, but 
is connected by G. Meyer (p. 304) directly with its Toskish 
equivalent nskon. Neither does Greek dyavaKrea, "to be vexed", 
or Lithuanian ungau, "whimper like a dog", form part of this 
group, despite Bezzenberger (in Bezzenbergers Beitrage, 27. 144; 
see Boisacq, p. 5), though they may possibly be compared with 
Afghan angola (V^J1)> "howl of a wild animal". 

To summarise the etymologies here proposed, the first Old 
Persian ayyapo? (connected with Sanskrit angiras, Greek ctyyapos, 
ayyepios — and ultimately with <xyy«Aos — Latin angarius) means 
"messenger"; the second ayyapos (connected with Greek ayyapeta, 
Latin angaria, Old Irish ong, Old Danish ank) is derived from 
a base meaning "to oppress, afflict". 



